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ABSTRACT 



Suggesting that a missing link between effective practices 
and their sustained implementation is the "host environment" into which 
practices, programs, procedures, and pedagogy are translated, this bulletin 
describes the need for prevention and intervention models in beginning 
reading that are anchored to the school as the host environment. The model is 
developed at the school -building level for a particular host environment and 
for the long term; anchored to ongoing student performance in priority 
subject areas; customized by collaborative grade- level teams to fit and take 
hold at the school -building level; and tethered to a centralized 
data -management system. The paper contains three major sections: (1) a 

conceptual framework for understanding and mapping the complex and multiple 
contexts of schools; (2) a set of "big ideas" for designing effective 
beginning reading instruction for students in kindergarten through grade 3; 
and (3) the features of a school -wide intervention model customized for 
beginning reading. Contains several unnumbered figures and 66 references. 
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Introduction 



ve 

Practices to Schools as 
Host Environments : 

: Building and Sustaining A 

School-wide Intervention 
' Model in Beginning Reading 
for All Children 






Qur knowledge of effective practices for . ‘ 

improving the academic achievement OP studerits 
in the primary and' elenientary years has' 
increased dramatically iri ;the last decade 
(Simmorrs & Kameenui, in- press; .Stringfield, in, 
press). However, implementing an effective . 
practice in orie classroom or. in a research context 
is very different from implementirig and 
sustaining' effeHive practice at the school- : ^ - - 
■building level. There is a great deal of collective 
wailmg in the; field these days about thfe feeble 
atfem:pts to translate , research' into effe^ 
practice (Malouf & Schiller, 1995) that improves' 
jeadirig achievement m students vyho are at ; 
serious academic risk. . ^ . 

In -this monograph, vye acknowledge the . - 
limitations to improving studerlt achievement 
when curriculum refoj-m focuses primarily on the 
collection, adoption, and implerhentation of ; ^ 
effective practices and programs, A missing link 
between effective practices and their sustained 
implementation is the; "host environment" (Zins 
& Ponti, 1990, cited in Sugai & Homer,, in press) 
into which practices, progfarhs, procedures, and 
pedagogy are translated. Too Often^ curricular 
implementation and accommodation efforts fail 
to mirror the complexities of schools (Hedges & 
Waddington, 1993).' We describe; iris tead, the ! 
need for prevention and intervention models that 
are;ahchored to the school as the "host ^ - 

eriVironment." We describe a mOdel that is (a) 
developed at the school-building level for. a 
particular host environment and for the long 
term, (b) anchored to ongoing student 
performance in priority subject areas (e.g., . 

readmg, mathematics), (c) custoiflized by '. 
collaborative gfadedevel teams to fit arid take . 
hold at the school-building; level, and (d) tethered 
to' a centralized da tai-mariagemenf system: > 

Naturally, curricular and . instructional change are 
not content free arid involve important subject . 
matter, such as . reading, matherriatics,,. social 
studies, and science. An. important aspect of . this 
Sthool-building intervention model is the design 
of subject matter curricula.;,' ; ’ ' 
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Beyond Effective Practices to 
Schools as Host Environments: 

Building and sustaining a School-wide Intervention Model 

in Beginning Reading for All Children 



Overview 

This monograph cpntains three major sections: 

■ A conceptual framework for understanding and 
mapping the complex and multiple contexts.of. 
schools. 

• A set of ''bijg ideas" for designing effective beginning 
reading instruction to students in kindergarten 
though grade 3. 

■ The featiires of a school-wide intervention model 
custoinized for beginning reading. 

It is our hope that readers will gain from this monograph a 
sense of the genuine complexity of budding and sustaining 
an intervention, model that is tailored to the needs, of indi- 
vidual schools. Our description admittedly includes the con- 
ceptual and theoretical facets that undergird such work, but 
we also address the practical considerations of designing an 
intervention model that is feasible, sustainable, and effective 
in addressing the needs of ALL children in the complex host 
environment of a school. 



A Profile: Early Learning Trajectories Predict 
Future Performance 

In an elementary school of a suburban schooL district in 
Tigard, Oregon, Joshua, a seven-year-old 
child, exits first grade reading two correct 
words per minute, and scoring at the 9th 
percentile on a standardized measure of re- 
ceptive vocabulary. He cannot read the^ 
words mom or and or identify pictures that 
represent the meanings of group^ or pair. 

Allison, an eight-year-old Latina student, is 
repeating second grade in a rural school in 
Springfield, Oregon, She reads two words 
correctly per ininute but scores in the 93rd 
percentile on a standardized measure of re- 
ceptive vocabulary development. Like 
Joshua, she cannot decode the most basic 
words,' but her vocabulary knowledge is* 
significantly above her average, same-age 



peers. These incomplete, yet sobering profiles of two children 
in Oregon are representative of many children in the United 
States who are struggling with beginning reading in their 
early school years. These isolated accounts of children's 
emerging reading difficulties do far more than tell us about 
the current state of their.reading and academic competence. 
Longitudinal research indicates that without intensive, stra- 
tegic, and timely interyention, these data points reliably 
predict' the future academic performance of children like 
Joshua and Allison (Juel^ 1988). 

A common denoininatdr among children with reading diffi^ 
culties is a trajectory of progress that (a) diverges early from 
,their peerstwho are learning successfully, (b) is stubbornly 
resistant to change following grade 3, and (c) becomes in- 
creasingly discrepant from their peers over time (Felton & 
Pepper, 1995; Good, Simmons, & Smith, 1998). These features 
of early performance trajectories are depicted in the follow- 
ing graphic. (Good, Simmons, & Smith, 1998) in which two 
increasingly discrepant trends of reading performance are 
identified. This graphic makes obvious what is compelling in 
the research on beginiung reading (Felton & Pepper, 1995; 
Juel, 1988), that students who begin in the bottom trajectory 
almost never become students who are average readers and 
in the fop trajectory. Students identified as poof readers in 
first grade remained poor readers in fifth grade. As Gamine 
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(1997) so keenly observed, the essential question that educa- 
.. tors must grapple with is not whether children are lean^g, 
but whether they are leaning enough! In contrast to the 
^ lower trajectory^he upper trajectory of this graphic indicates 
that children who were on kn early positive reading trajectory 
^stayed on a positive reading path. /' ' ■ 

Although the above graphic offers a poignant picture of the 
' ever-increasing gap between the perfonnahce of students at 
liskfor later academic achievement and their same-age peers 
who are excelling, the picture is deceiving for twp reasons: 

: 1. It fociises exclusively on student performance and is 
, • likely to convey that the real problem resides \ 

. singidarly with the shident. . , 

' 2. The graphic represents only one "context" (he., the 
learner context) of the learning, teaching, and ' 

. schooling process (Carroll, 1963> 1989; Mosenthal, • \ 

. 1984) and fails to adequately mirror and capture the 
genuine complexities of changing student performance 
in "real-world" classrooms and schools. ' .. 

As Mpsehthal (1984) noted more than a decade ago, there is 
not "one ideal and absolute geometry" but multiple geom- 
.. etries or contexts to understanding and improving the.teach- 
ing and leahiing space (p. 206). ’ • v. 

Improving in Complex 

HOST;ENVIRbNMENTS CALLED SCHOOLS 

While student performance is the bottom line, it doesn't take , 
place in a vacuum or a singular context. Instead, improying 
. the reading trajectories of students like Joshua and Allison 
takes place in a complex "hpst environment" (Zins & Ponti, 
1990, cited in Sugai & Homer> in press) of classrooms’ and 
. schools that involves professionals, policies, programs, and 
practices that interact in cbmplex ways? At least tluee impor-- 
tant reasons suggest why effective practices, programs, and 
acconunodations have not been adopted or sustained in 
. general school settmgs. . : 

• First, interventions including curricular pr o^ams or • 

specific strategies. tailored to address a particular 
problem (academic or. behavioral) are too often ' . 

adopted and iihplemented before an assessment is 
conducted of the contextual fit between the 
intervention an4 the "host enyironment" (e.g., school, 

. cl^srooin)y 

• ■ Second, an intervention is frequently adopted before a 

' formative arid continuous feedback loop is established 
at the "schbol-biiQding leyel'' that provides priorify , 
iidorination on the effectiveness of an intervention in a^ 

. ' timely marmer. . . , . ' 



• Third, a new intervention is invariably adopted for the 
short tenn and not the long haul. The newly adopted 
intervention is not embraced and conceptualized as a j 
"primary" program of prevention and intervention 
from the very outset, and it is not adopted with 
specific contexts and hosfenviroriments in inind.. 

A Conceptual Framework for Developing a 
School-wide.Reading Intervention Program in 
the Early School Years ' 



the reading performance of children like Joshua arid Allison ; 
.in a complex host envirorunent of a school, it is essential to 
coiisider the midtiple contexts of such an erivirbruneht. The 
^conceptual frarhework for our thinking about buildihg sus- 
. tainable programs of intervention in complex schopl environ- 
; ments is derived frorh Mbsenthal'^ (1984) "contexts p 3 n’amid 
model", which he first applied to ''desigrimg training pro- 
grarns for learning disabled children" (Mosenthal, 1982). A 
sirnplified version of this coritext pyrarriid model is presented' 
in Figure 1 and consists of five contexts — the situation :: 
organizer or teacher, setting, materii^s, task, and learner . This . 
niodel implidtly suggests that one cannot define one context 
without irivolving other coritexts. While other contexts and . ^ 
forces (e.g., state fiinding of schools, natiorial and state ciir- 
riculurn and assessment standards, publishers arid develop^ 
ers of ciirricula, family structure) certainly irifluence the' “ 
schooling, teaching, and learning process (Carroll' 1963, 1989; 
Hodgkinsoh, 1991; Stringfield, in press), we focus on each of 
Mosenthal's five contexts to simplify and unpack the com- 
plexities of accelerating and sustairiing reading achievement 
in schools. ’ , \ \ 

Setting Context: The School Building and 



Task 



Situation Organizer 
' : (Teacher) 




— — ^Learner 



Materials 



Figure 1. The Contexts Pyramid Model of Reading 
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School District as Host Entvironments 

The configuration of the five contexts in Mosenthal's model * 
changes dramatically depending on the setting . If the setting 
is a sinall-group, pull-out classroom, or one-to-one tutoring, 
then other contexts (e.g., situation organizer, task, materials) 
differ more than if the setting is a general education class- 
room. We have identified three primary setting contexts as 
important to accelerating and sustaining student academic 
achievement — the school, the general education classroom, 
and the particular learning ^angement (e.g., whole class, 
large group,. small group, or one-to-one). From our.perspec- 
tive, the district and school contexts serve as the "host envi- 
ronments" necessary to support the other contexts of setting, 
(e g., classroom), .teacher, task, and materials. As Zins and 
Ponti (cited in Sugai & Horner, in press) note, "A program 
consisting of potent and validly conceived mechanisms and 
processes niay not succeed because the host environments 
are not able to support those processes" (p. 24, emphasis 
added). According to this perspective, an intervention is only 
effective to the extent that an environment is able to support 
it and ensure its sustainability. Likewise, the "best practices" 

. of any profession are not gained in a vacuum, but are imple- 
mented and sustained in environments that must intention- 
ally support, enhance, and sustain those practices and com- 
mitments. . ' 

For example, one could argue that in order for an mtervention 
(program, strategy, innovation) to have the broadest impact 
and gain hold in a school, school district support of the 
inteiventiori is necessaiy, because the school district is ulti- 
mately the primary "host environment." In the absence of 
school district commitment, practitioners and administrators 
at the school-building level are not successful in shaping a 
host environment necessary to support effective programs 
for the long term. Clearly, however, the primary setting 
context of intervention is the school building, not the school 
district, for obvious reasons. 

Educational reform and change appear to be taking place at. 
the school-building level. Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
calls for dramaticaUy reforming "our schools by establishing . 
high academic and occupational standards" (p. 1) New 
designs for school change supported by the New American 
Schools Development Corporation (NASDC) and the.. 
Annenberg Grants, coupled with ambitious school- wide re- 
form models such as Sizer's Coalition for Essential Schools, 
Comer's (1988) School Development Project, and the grow- 
ing popularity of Success for All (Slavin, Madden, Dolan, & 
Wasik, 1996) make it clear that change is at the school level 
(Fashola & Slaviii, 1996;,Stringfield, in press). States such as 
Texas have "Spotlight Schools" with diverse ethnic and so- 
cioeconomic student populations that serve as models of 
success in early elementary reading. In addition, federal 
agencies currently sponsor research to identify high-per- 







fornung schools and to examine factors that contribute to the 
success of students with, disabilities and at-risk learners in 
these "Beacon Schools of Excellence." This approach to effect- 
ing change, at least in the primary and elementary grades, 
recognizes the importance of building and sustaining the 
"organizational capacity" at the school level to support and 
sustain effective and comprehensive programs for the long 
ternri. ' / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

For effective interventions and programs to take hold in a. 
host environment, the school must behave like a "high- 
reliability organization" (Stringfield, in press) whose main 
characteristics include (a) a clear imderstandingof the school 
goals and a strong sense of mission; (b) the perception that 
failure to achieve the organization's goals is imacceptable; (c) 
success!^ early detection and regular monitoring of student 
performance in baisic school- subjects; (d) development of 
powerful databases on dimensions relevant to achieving 
school goals; (e) constant training and retraining; and (fi 
serious* and professional perfomance evaluations. Natu- 
rally, interventions will take immediate hold iit the classroom . 
context, and curricular, assessment/and classroominterveh- 
tions should be tailored to each classfoom.- 



SL/MA4ARY OF SETTJNG CONTEXT: THE SCHOOL 

• The school appears to be the primary unit of 
intervention for improving achievement. 

• The school is the primary host environment for 

* sustaining potent intervention mechanisms and 
. - processes. 

• Schools must behave Hke high-reliability 
organizations. . 



Situation Organizer or Teacher .Context: 

The Primary Change Agent 

The portrait of the typical' American classroom is changing 
dramatically. Some of the changes indicate that a growing 
number of students, including those with disabilities, may 
not acquire basic, fundamental, academic skills arid strate- 
gies. Perhaps never before have the deinographics of an 
individual classroom presented such conriplex and diverse 
demands on teachers as the primary agents of instriictional 
change. Teachers and other school personnd responsible for 
addressing the unique and varying needs of learners may 
find the complexity imwieldy in the face of growing class 
sizes and reduced instructional support. 

: .' '10 : . , • . 
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' ' It appears that teachers tad classrooms in general education 

are not prepared to address the learning and curricular needs . 
that children wth'chsabiiities and other diverse learners (e. g. , 
students for whom English is a second language) bring to 
^ classrooms (Baker Zigmpnd, 1990), in spite of the expand- 
. . ing / knowledge base of effective instructional approaches ; 

. (Simmons, Kameenm, & (Zhard, 1 998) . the effectiveness of ta 
intervention in part depends bn the teacher's technical knowl- 
edge and skills in pedagogy and subject matter (e.g.; reading, 
mathematics, science), enthusiasm, decision making, teach- 
ing experience (Dill & Associates, 1990), and beliefs and 
assumptions about teachmg andlearning (Schiimm, Vaughn, . 
Gordon, & Rothlein, 1994). 

In addition to the importance that teaching experience^ knowl- 
^ edge of effective instruction^ practices^ and classroom orga- 
, . hizatioh have on student performance, teachers' general 
teaching efficacy, personal teaching efficacy (Gibson & Dembo, 
1984; Hoy &. Woplfolk, 1990), and . inst^ctional teaching 
. efficacy (Chard, k^eenui, & Coladarci, 1993) also appear to 
be important. General teaching efficacy refers to a teacher's 
sense that a normal teacher's course of action could have a ' 
positive influence on student achievement. In contrast, per- 
sonal teaching efficacy refers to a teacher's confidence in 
: effecting ihshTictional change. . 

Chard, Kameenui, and Coladarci 0993) have field tested an 
> inventory that assesses teachers' instructional efficacy, that 
\ is, teachers' perceptions of their ability to perform specific 
. instructional behaviors that are likely to result in success for 
‘ students. Smylie (1988) reported that teachers' perceptions of 
their ability to directly affect student performance is a prom- 
ising correlate of teachers' willingness to change. , He ^so 
reported that the proportion of low-achieying students in a 
, . classroom had a negative direct effect on personal teaching 
. efficacy : As the number of low-achieving studtats increased, . 

. teachers perceived they were less able to influence student 
. achievement. Finally, Smylie (1988) fptmd that perspnal teach- 

ing efficacy was related pcisitively to a teacher's "certainty of . 
practice''; that is, teachers more certain of their practice were 
more likely tP aidPpt curricular changes. Creating a host 
J environment that includes effective practice and tools (cer- . 

. tainty of practice) and professional support should increase 
teachers' personal and ihstmctipnal teaching efficacy tad 
' sustain accelerated acadeniic achievement. 
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Summary OF Situation Organic . 

TriETEACHER > : - 

• Theriemographics of classrooms impose complex . 
demands on teachers. / 

• / Teachers in general education classrooms are not 

adequately prepared to address the learning and , ; 
ouricidar needs of diverse learners. . ‘ \ 

• A concentration.of low-achieving students in a . . 

, classroom has a negative effect on teacher effica:cy and ' * 
requires effective instriictional practices and tools. 



Learner Context: Otvei^e Learne]^ and the ' 

\ ' . - ' " . ^ ' ' 
Over the past 20 years, the propPrtion of diverse learners in 
America's schools — children of poverty, students /with / • 

. disabilities, students for whom English is a second Itaguage 
(Hodgkinson, 1991, 1992) — has'grown dramatically. Today / 
more children wth disabilities and diverseTearning needs 
are being educated in general education than ever before . 
(Kameenui & Gamine, 1998; McLeskey & Pacchiano, -1994). , 
Estimates of the range of instructional levels in general edu- 
cation already are high, with inore^ than five grade levels per 
classroom in some schools (Jenkins, Jewell, Leceister, Jenkins, 

& Trquther, dted iri.Fuchs & Fuchs, 1994). 

- This significant, heterogeneity in instructionaL levels in a 
classroom requires that we atttad to learning characteristics 
of diverse learners \ye are to improve their learning. Baker, 
Kameenui, ^d Sinunons (1998) identified four important ' 
learning characteristics that differentiate students with dis- . 
abilities ta4 those at risk for academic difficulties froin 
average achieves:* memo^ skills, learning strategies, vo- ' 
cabulary knowledge, tad language coding. 

In general, it appears that diverse learners are more alike than " 
different from their taerage-achieving peers in learning char- . 

acteristics: Specifically, for the vast majority of diverse learn-/ , . 
ers, memory sldlis seem to be intact at the point of receiving 
/information from the environment (Baker; Kameenui, & / 

' Sinuhons, 1998). While some problenis at this stage may be 
attributable tp problems in, attention^ they do not appear to 
seriously impair performance on memory tasks (Swtason & 
Cooney, 1991). The primary ^ferences be^ diverse 
learners and avdage achieyers Have been found in how 
. informktion is organized in working memory and retrieved 
; from storage in long-term memory (Mann & Brady, 1988; , 
Torgesen, 1 985). Moreover, differences in background knowl- 
' edge and experience with language (e.g., vocabulary knowl- . - 
edge, e^ly experience with Itaguage ^nd speech) appear to 
accoimt for the significant gap between diverse learners and 

-. BEST COPY AVAILABLE - / ' ^ . 



average achievers. For example, large vocabulary differences 
exist between diverse learners and average achievers in terms 
of the number of words Imown and depth of vocabulary 
knowledge. These vocabulary differences appear very early 
in development and increase over time. 

For example, it appears that average achievers learn approxi- 
mately 3,000 new vocabulary words a year providing they 
read ah average of 500,000 to a million words of running text 
a school year (Nagy & Herman, 1987). This vocabulary 
growth appears to be the direct result of. wide and indepen- 
dent reading and not the result of any direct or intentional 
instruction in vocabulary. Diverse learners with reading 
difficulties are not likely to engage in much independent 
reading, and as a result, their vocabulary topwledge will not 
increase at a rate remotely close to that of average achievers. 
The harsh reality is very clear — if you don't read, yoiif 
vocabulary knowledge doesn't increase, and you fall farther 
and farther behind your average or above-average peers who 
are voracious readers increasing their vocabulary knowledge 
at a rapid pace. 

More than three decades ago, Carroll (1963) suggested that 
student learning was based on (a) characteristics of the learner, 
(b) ^e time devoted to learning an objective, and (c) the 
quality of instruction. In addressing learning problems, it is 
fair to assert that educators tend to focus primarily on the 
"learner," even though yariables within the learner are the 
most resistant to change, because these variables are unob- 
served, private, and entirely outside the province of teacher 
influence. The second factor, time devoted to learning, is 
limited by the number of hours in a school day and the range 
of objectives and activities in the curriculum. Although effi- 
ciencies can be achieved to make instructional time more 
effective, instructional time is often a fixed variable; 

As noted in our example of vocabulary learning, diverse 
learners and children with disabilities 

. . . constantly face the tyranny of time in trying to catch up with 
, their peers, who continue to advance in their literacy devel- 
opment. Simply keeping pace with their peers ainoimts' to 
losing more and more ground for students who are behind . . . 
The pedagogical clock for students who are behind in reading 
and Uteracy development continues to tick mercilessly, and 
the opportunities for these students to advance or catch up 
dimiiush over time (Kameenui, 1 993, p . 379, emphasis added) ! 

Such a dilemma requires teachers to either (a) teach "more in 
less time," which is not an enviable proposition for teachers 
or (b) identify and prioritize the most essential subject matter 
to teach in the fixed and limited time available. In this case, 
teachers are ostensibly teaching "less" but in a more thor- 
ough and diligent fashion (Kameenui & Gamine, 1998). Play- 
ing "catch up" in school requires using time and every 
learning opportunity judiciously, stra tegic^y, and preciously. 

O 
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Moreover, playing catch up exacts an enormous cost on 
students, teachers, adrninistrators, and parents, and gains are. 
not likely to occur unless the pedagogical niachinery is pre- 
cisely tuned, performance based, instructionally oriented, 
and almost free of instructional and curricular error. Finally,, 
the opportunities for these students to advance or catch up 
diminish greatly over time, and the cogiutive and emotion^ 
fatigue in trying to catch up is high. Given the extraordinary 
challenges inherent in playing catch up, it is not surprising 
that the best strategy is not to get behind in the first place, but 
to intervene early, frequently, and purposefully in order to 
get ahead and stay ahead. 

The final factor, quality of instruction, has the greatest poten- 
tial to affect the needs of students vrith diverse learning 
needs. Quality of mstruction is influenced by the quality of 
instructional tools and materials available to teachers and the 
"archit^tural design" of the cxirrictilxim (Simmons, Kameenui, 
& Chard, 1998). 



Summary of Learner Context 

• The range of instructional levels in a classroom is high, 
with more than five grade levels per classroom in 
some schools. . 

• The primary differences between diverse learners and 
average achievers is in how information is organized 
in working memory and retrieved from storage in 
long-term memory. 

• Diverse learners face the "tyranny of time" in trying to 

catch up with their peers, and teachers are faced with 
teaching more in less time or teaching less more . 
thoroughly. ' 



Task and Materials Context: Using Smart 
Tools / . ’ ^ 

The learner context suggests that learning tasks and materials 
are potential sources of difficulty. Observational and self- 
report data indicate that the type and quantity of instruc- 
tional adaptations in general education are insufficient to 
effect "optimal growth" for many low-performing students 
in general education (Zigmond, et al., .1 995) . Curricular adap- 
tations and accoinmodations require substantial teacher time 
and knowledge of the architectural design requirements of 
instruction.'Moreoyer, adaptations and accommodations are 
difficult to sustain. In contrast to piecemeal accommodations, 
commercial reading and inathematics ciirricula clearly claim 
a stable and influential role on academic achievement in 
general education classrooms (Baker & Zigmond, 1990; 
Jitendra & Kameenui, 1 988; Chard, Simmons, & Kameenui, in 
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press) . Commercial curricula have had a lasting and influen- 
tial impact on American classrooms ( Armbruster & Ostertag, ] 
1993; Hoffman et al., 1994; Kameenui & Griffin, 1989; Porter, 

1 989; Smunons & Kameenui; 1996); In reading, for example, 
rhore than 90% of classroom instruction is based on commer- 
cial educational materials and specifically the basal reader 
(Komoski as cited m Kameenui, 1993). Mayer, Sims, and 
Tajika (1995) recently noted that textbooks may actually 
serye the foie of a "national curriculum'- (p. 456) because.of 
theu wide-scale adoption and influence. 

To initiate and sustam curriculum change at the school- 
building level that holds any promise of improving student 
performance, it is essential that schools and teachers adopt 
and implement research-validated commercial currioilum 
programs in reading md mathematics, for example, as the 
primary foimdation of a school-wide intervention. Accom- 
modations and adaptations of existing curriculum materials 
are important and necessary. However, experience instructs 
us that in the absence of effective, research-based conmercial 
basal programs iii reading as a first-step option and foundation, 
accommodations and adaptations of curricula are not effec- 
tive for students with disabilities or at risk of academic 
problems. Curriculum adaptations are also not sustainable in 
the long run for teachers and students. It is simply unfair and 
naive to ask general and special education teachers to con- 
tinuously rnake acconunodatiohs in the absence of an effec- 
tive curriculum: program, especially in reading and math- 
ematics in grades K-3. ^ 



Summary OF Task AND Materlai^ Co ■ 

• Instructional adaptations are insufficient to effect 
' "optimal growth" for low-performing students in 

general education and require substantial teacher time 
and speciahzed knowledge! 

• . Research- validated commerd^ curriculum programs . 

in reading! should se^e as the primary foundation of a 
! school-wide intervention model. 

• ' Not all cumciilum programs are created equal, and it 

is essential to attend to the design of the progr^s. 



Summary of Conceptual Model: The 
Multiple Contexts of Host Environments . 

The features of each of Ae five contexts are included in our 
inod el because they are research based; that is, these features 
have been identified in valid md trustworthy research as 



contributing, either directly or indirectly, to the improve- 
ment of student adiievement. I^e model ^ows school per- 
sonnel and stakeholders (teachCTs,adininistrators, site-based 
cbxmcil members, parents). to represent and examine the full 
range of instructional, organizational, cmd administrative 
features and strategies. In Figure 2, the features of each of the 
five con texts (e.g., setting contexts of the school district, school, 
and classroom; situation organizer context; materials con- 
text; task context; and learner context) and the resulting 
"outcomes" (see darkened rectangle) of the combined con- 
texts are described. Specific^y, the features of the host 
environments (see oval figure in first column), which include 
the setting contexts of the school and school district (see 
triangle in first column), are delmeated and include curricu- 
lum standards and benchmarks, state-wide assessment re- 
; quirements, the characteristics of high reliability organiza- 
tions, school^ profile, school-improvement plan, building 
leadership, clear, go^s and expectations, staff development 
' . support linked to school-improvement plan, ciiiticiiliun adop- 
tion policies, and a data-management system. One feature of 
ail contexts is a data-management system, which operates in 
a context like the classroom as a system Tor. monitoring 
student progress in a particular subject matter, such as read- 
ipg- ' , ; 

The anticipated outcomes of a complete analysis of the fea- 
tures of. the five! contexts as portrayed in Figure 2 include: (a) 
sustainable practices adopted at the school level, (b) an 
established progress-monitoring system, (c) adoption of re- 
searchTSupported reading or mathematics curricula, (d) clearly 
established school goals, (e) increased subject-niatter capac- 
ity at the school level, and (f) improved student achievement. 

Applying the Conceptuail Model to School- 
wide Improvement 

Our discussion of school iihprovement, thus far, has been 
relatively "content free." That, is/we have defined arid dis- 
cussed principles and strategies in broad terms to illustrate 
their generalizability . In this section, we apply the contextual 
model andysis to real problems in a real school to illustrate its 
application. The problem we pirofile is a recognizable one, for 
its long-term impact touches more than 40% of adidts in the 
United States, and its immediate impact is obvious in ap- 
proximately one in six students who fail to develop adequate 
reading skills in the early grades. Before we describe this real- 
world application, we examine the important role thatbegin- 
nirig reading plays in developing a school-wide intervention 
model. ^ ^ ^ 

The architectiual requiremerits of beginrurig reading are not 
readily apparent. The act of actually "reading" in an "alpha- 
- betic writing system," which is iequued of anyone who 
speaks and reads English, involves a m)oiad of complex 
skills, knowkdge, and experiences. The act of actually teach- 
ing someone to read in the alphabetic writing system, not 
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surprisingly,* also requires important technical knowledge 
and skills/many of which are not readily obvious to teachers, 
admin^trafors, parents, and publishers and developers of 
commercial reading programs (Kameenui, 1996). 

The Role OF Subject Matter IN THE 
CoNCEiTUAL Model: Beginning Rea 

Every educator knows that reading is the most important 
skill taught in elementary school. Reading failure is over- 
whelmingly the most important reason that children are 
retained, referred for- special education services, or given 
long-term remedial supports. Poor readers are heavily repre- 
sented among high school dropouts, delinquents, and incar- 
cerated youth and adults (Slavin, 1998). The number qf 
children who are poor readers is debated; but one estiihate is 
that 40% of all nine-yearfold students in the United States 
readbelowbasic levels, and one in six students has significant 
reading difficulties (Slavin, 1998; Lyon & Chhabra, 1996). 
Reading is the primary academic probleiri of 80-85 % of the 2.5 
million students with identified learning disabilities. In addi- 
tion to research defining the magnitude and stability of 
reading difficulties among children in grades K-3, more than 
30 years of research provides compelling and converging , 
evidence as to what is necessary to teach children who have 
learning disabilities or difficulties learning to read (Lyon & 
Chhabra, 1996). Moreover, an emerging and substantidbody 
of intervention research provides reliable parameters for 
determining the components of effective early reading in- 
struction (e.g., Simmons & Kameenui> in press). 

Reading as a complex process. Reading is complex to learn 
and equally complex to teach. What is particularly intriguing 
and elusive about reading, however, is that despite its corii- 
plexity, skillful reading looks, like a fairly easy and natural ' 
thing to do. After all, inost people read with what appears to ; 
be little or no effort at all; But the "appearance" of reading 
unwittingly masks the very real and complex processes in- 
volved in the act of reading. The truth about reading is that 
learning to read is anything but natural, and it requires 
deliberate human intervention and context (Kameenui, 1996). 
It is important to understand the nature of the English lan- 
guage and the alphabetic writing system in order to appreci- 
ate the complexities associated with learning to read and the 
teaching of beginning reading. 

Furst of all, learning to read does not come naturally, like 
learning to speak; while almost all children learn to speak 
naturally, not all children learn to read (Liberman & Liberman, 
1990; Firmer; 1984; Perfetti & Zhang, 1996). It is plain that if 
learning to read was as natural as learning to speak, then for 
all practical purposes, almost every child in the United States 
would read as easily as he or she speaks or walks. Because this 
doesn't happen, two very important but elusive aspects of 
learning to read are revealed: First, learning to read is 
"learned," and though many children appear to learn natu- 



rally and easily, most children will learn to become skillful 
and imaginative readers through instruction that is purpose- 
• ful and considers the complexities of the process. Second, 
learning to read English requires that a reader learn how the 
alphabetic writing system is used to convey ideas through 
symbols (Adams, 1990; Perfetti & Zhang, 1996). Children 
bom and raised in Italy, Hungary, Russia, and Korea must 
also learn an alphabetic writing system and how it works. In 
an alphabetic writing system, children must learn to convert 
the alphabetic print into messages (Adams, 1990; Perfetti & 
Zhang, 1996), unlike children wHo learn a writing system 
based on syllables or logbgraphs. 

The alphabetic writing system. The constraints of "learn-; 
ing to read" in an "alphabetic writing system" require delib- 
erate perspective. Cert^nly, the goals of learning to read can 
be both broad and specific. For example, the purposes of 
reading include getting meaning from text, becoming an 
independent reader and thinker, and.enjojting unbounded 
imagination, creativity, and passion. However, in a more 
narrow, sense, to derive meaning from a poem or story 
requires that a reader confront and mjaike sense of the graphic 
symbols in the alphabetic writing system. In short, the reader 
must read the words, and to read the words, he or she must 
identify the individual sqiiiggles (graphemes or alphabetic 
letters) oh the page that make up the individual words and 
associate those squiggles with specific sounds (phonemes): 
Furthermore, a reader must do aU this with fluency ^d a 
keen apprehension of the purpose and importance of read- 
ing. Becoming a fluent, imaginative, and skillful reader re- 
quires extensive engagement with the English language — 
listening to words and to the sounds inside the words; hear- 
ing and talking about stories; gaining facility with the con- 
cepts of print (e.g., knowing that a book has a front and back 
and that words are read from left to right); understanding the 
souiids that make up our language; manipulating the sounds 
of our language and relating the specific sounds to printed 
letters and words; connecting words with events, actions, 
things, and ideas; learning about the connection between 
soimds, letters, syllables, words, arid concepts; and becoming 
inore mindful of the relationship of what is read in newspa- 
pers, books, and stories to the human condition. 

Reading as a process is fundamentally more than it appears 
to be. What conies naturally to most children is obviously 
more than the sum of its parts, but the parts are intricate, 
complex, and absolutely essential to the whole of reading. 
Because reading doesn't come naturally to children, the parts, 
especially the important parts that we refer to as the "big 
ideas," must be taught, and the teaching must be strategic,, 
intentiorial, passionate, and an absolute priority. . 

Beginning Reading: Three Big. Ideas 

Big ideas represent perhaps the largest modification or shift 
in thinking for publishers, developers, and teachers. In a 
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period when teachers are forced to make instructional choices, 
big ideas provide giudelines about essential components of 
beginning reading programs. In beginning reading, big ideas 
aire the unifying curriculum activities that enable learners to 
translate the alphabetic writing system into meaningful lan- 
guage. The research on beginning reading provides compel- 
ling evidence that the following three big ideas are funda- 
mental and deserve considerable focus and attention in the 
early reading curriculum — phonological awareness, alphabetic 
understanding, and autornaticity with the code. Students' learn- 
ing' disabilities and difficulties appear to be rooted in their 
difficulties in phonemic awareness, alphabetic imderstand- 
ing, and autornaticity with the code. All three of these big 
ideas, in turn, influence vocabulary and comiprehension: 
Each of these big ideas in beginning reading is reviewed 
, briefly: 

Phonological awarene^. A priority in beginning reading 
is to teach phonological awareness. Phonological awareness 
is the conscious awareness and knowledge that words are. 
composed of separate sounds or phonemes, followed by the 
ability to manipulate soimds in words (Adams, 1990;Spectbr, 

1 995) . Students who enter first grade with a wealth of phono- ^ 
logicalawareness are more successful readers than those who 
do not. Phonological awareness involves activities like the 
following: 

• *What is the first soimd in rose? . 

• VVhat is left if the /s/ soimd is taken away from sat? 

• What'do you have if you put these soimds together: 

. /c/,:/a/,:/t/?; ; ’ . . . . . - 

• Say the sounds in the word sat: /sssssss/ 

/aaaaaaa/ /t/! . - . . " 

In these activities, students do not see any written words or 
letters, but they listen and respond to what they hear. Ideally, 
children have phonological awareness before they begin 
formal schooling, but because many children do not, phono- 
logical awareness instruction must begin as early as possible. 
This instruction is obligatory, not optional, and must be 
explicit (Adams, 1990; Smith, Simmons,' & Kameenui, in 
press). Teachers must use strategies that are conspicuous and 
make phonemes (soimds) prominent in children's attention 
and perception (i.e., teachers should model the sounds). . 

In a recent reyiew of reading research, the role and relation of 
phonological awareness to beginning reading acquisition 
garnered, convincing and^converging eyidence (Smith, 
Simmons & Kameenui, in press). Evidence derived from 
dozens of primary and secondary sources confirmed that 
children who are strong in phonological awareness usually 
learn to read more easily than children with delayed abilities 
(Juel, 1988; Smith et al., in press; Stanovich, 1986; Torgesen, 
Wagner, & Rashotte, 1994). Moreover, Smith et al. found 
converging evidence indicating that phonological awareness 



is (a) a complex process composed of many components; (b) 
a reliable predictor for later reading achievement; (c) causally 
related to reading development; and (d) successfully devel- 
oped, through instruction and practice. From this robust, 
foundational knowledge base, we ascertained that the ability 
to hear and manipulate sounds in language is a big idea and 
is key to early reading acquisition. 

Alphabetic understanding. Ghildren who are ready to 
begin reading words have developed the following prerequi- 
site skills: They understand that (a) words can be "spoken" or 
"written," (b) print corresponds to speech, and (c) words are 
composed , of phonemes (sounds) (i.e., phonological aware- 
ness). Another priority in beginning reading instruction is 
that children are taught the alphabetic principle (Perfetti & 
Zhang, 1996). This principle, which is often refeired to as 
alphabetic understanding, establishes a clear link between a 
letter and a sound and involves the "mapping of print to 
speech." It requires a reader to understand that the elemen- 
tary unit in the alphabetic writing system (graphemes or 
letters) corresponds to a meaningless speech segment (pho- 
neme) until the two are combined to form words. 

The research on word recognition is clear, widely accepted, 
and generally straightforward — reading comprehension 
and other higher-order reading activities depend on strong 
word-recognition skills (Chard et al., in press). To read words, 
a reader must see a word and access its meaning in memory. 
But to do this, Jthe reader must: 

(a) traiislate a word into its phonological counterpart — ^ 

. the word sat is translated into the indiyidual , 

phonemes, /s/, /a/, and /t/; . ' . . 

(b) remember the correct sequence of sounds; 

(c) blend the sounds together; and 

(d) search his or her memory for a real word that matches 

thestringof sounds (/s/, /a/, and /f/). . , : 

■Skillful readers do this so automatically and rapidly that it 
looks like the natural reading of whole words and not the 
sequential translation of letters into sounds and sounds into 
words. * ' ^ 

Automaticity with the code. As children begin to read 
words, it is crucial that they read these decodable words in 
passages and stories. Teaching phonological awareness, al- 
phabetic understanding, and word recognition must be' 
complemented with opportunities for students to (a) under- 
stand the utility of letter-sound correspondence knowledge 
and (b) develop fluency in appl 3 dng this knowledge to read- 
ing text. Gaining automaticity in reading must also be given 
priority. This is best realized when children are given ample 
opportunity to read stories, passages, texts, or materials with 
a high percentage of decodable words in which the relation 
between print and meaning becomes clear.. A decodable 
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word is one for which; the student knows each letter-sound 
correspondence (alphabetic understanding) and can apply 
the appropriate blending skills. 

Teachers should provide students frequent and repeated- 
opportunities to read texts that contain a very high percent- 
age of decodable, words. This reading builds fluency and 
meaningful comprehension. More importantly, it demon- 
strates to the beginning reader the importance of gaining the* 
meaning of words through accurate word reading. The ben- 
efit of reading passages frequently is further enhanced by 
passages that allow students to develop automa ticity in word 
recognition and fluency with connected text. Fluent readmg . 
requires multiple, opportunities for beginning readers, to 
apply and develop their facility .with word-reco^tiori strat- 
egies, which leads to meaningful comprehension and the 
ability to read connected text. At this early stage of reading, . 
it is important that children read materials that permit them 
' to be successful in reading and understanding words, instead * 
of text in which the words are tod difficult, unfamiliar, or 
indecipherable.; 

Oiir mtentional focus on the alphabetic wttting system, pho- 
nological awareness, alphabetic Understanding, and auto- „ 
maticity with the code does not diminish the importance of 
reading good literature, to children in the early stages of 
learning to read. Providing children with generous opportu- 
nities to become engaged with literature, including reading 
stories to children and asking comprehension questions, is 
important to the frill development of reading. ^ 

The development of skillful, mindful, ^d passionate reading 
takes time, biit more importantly, it requires a simple, yet 
uncompromising commitment to teaching reading in the 
early years. The development of readers also requires a 
serious and thoughtful understanding about the nature of 
reading arid the complexities inherent in the learning and 
teaching of reading in* the early years. 

To read with ease, fluency,, and comprehension as a young 
' adult, and to sustain that level of reading as a productive 
d^en, requires that the teaching of reading be given top; 
priority in the early grades in school, beginning with kinder- 
garten. Additionally, it requires that all schools establish a 
goal of ensuring that all. children are fluent, skillful, and 
inindful . readers by the end of the third grade, which is 
generally considered the departure point for a child to make 
the transition from 'Teaminj 5 to read" (i.e., learning how to , 
• read in an alphabetic writing system) to "reading to learn" 
(e.g., learning about physical science, social studies, biology) . 

Fortimately, the field of reading is at a point in its research 
and professional knowledge to ensure that beginning read- 
ing is successful. The field can also make clear and assertive 
statements about how to teach beginning rea^g, what to 
teach, when to teach it, and what conditions at hoirie and 



school enhance reading literacy development. What we know 
allows us to teach reading in purposeful, sfrategic, and effec- 
tive ways. / . ^ 

A School-wide Inteiventioh Model (SIM): 
Features, Examples, and Contexts ■ 

Our objective in anchoring instructional change to the school 
building recognizes the ihultiple contexts that influence learn- 
ing and the "fit" of each context to the whole of academic 
achievement in . a school setting. We use the term model 
purposefully, as our intent is not to force fit our findings into 
a single.intervention package but to allow teachers, admin- 
, istrators, arid support staff of a school biulding to develop an 
"intervention model." This intervention should coriibirie re- 
search-based practices and programs iri ways that fit each 
schooTshostenvironmentbest.’ 

In ' this section, we describe the School- wide Iiitervention 
Model (SIM), its role in , improving school- wide reading, 
achievement, and its specific application to reading in Idnder- 
garteri through grade three. The SIM consists of five stages 
arid combines four primary. components: (a) d 5 mamic assess- 
merit of "big ideas" or target-performance indicators, (b) 
research-based practices and procedures in beginning read- 
ing, (c) validated principles of effective currictiliim and in- 
struction, and (d) customized interventions in integrated 
contexts as the basis for reading improvement models that fit 
the host environment. A key feature of this model is the 
essehtial linkage of assessment arid instruction. Though inte- 
grating assessment and mtervention is not a novel concept 
and is indeed a signature of effective special education, what 
is innovative and effective about this process is the timely, 
strategic fit of the assessmentineasures, ^e targets of reading 
improvement (whkt to teach), and the iriterventipn that has a 
high probability of iniprovirig reading (how to teach). This 
confluence of perf orinarice indicators and instructional inter- 
vention positions a school to (a) identify children early who 
are at risk of reading disability, (b) interverie strategically, 
and (c) modify instruction responsively in accord with learner 
performance. - 

Figure 3 depicts the SIM decision-making process. The pro- 
cess dravys extensively on the work in reading assessment of 
Shinn (1997) and Kamiriski & Good (1996) and combines their 
procedures for identifying, grouping, problem solving, arid 
performance monitoring with Simmons cmd Kameenui's coria- 
ponents of contextual interventions, to reflect cm integrated 
and comprehensive intervention model. We describe below 
each of the major stages and the applicable conte:^ts. 

Stage I: .Assess SjuDEbTr Performance Using 
Dynamic Indicators of "Big Ideas" : 

The purpose of Stage I is to identify children who are at risk 
of reading disabilities or delay. Kaminski & Good (1996) 
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describe this first stage as Problmjdentification. Using valid 
and reliable indicators of skills highly associated with early, 
reading success, all children K-3 are screened with measures 
that correspond to; the -"big ideas" in begh^nirig reading: 
phonemic awareness> alphabetic understanding, and auto- 
maticity with the code: Screening measures differ according 
to grade and learner performance, but all are highly predic- - 
tive of subsequent reading success. For example, in kinder- 
garten and first grade, D)mamic Indicators of Early Literacy 
Skills (DIBELS) (Kaminski & Good; 1998), which include 
onset recognition, phonemic segmentation, letter naming, 
and nonsense word reading, are used to identify children 
whose performance differs significantly from their same-age 
peers. Once students are able to read words in coniiected text 
Uppro>dmately mid-first grade through ^ade three), mea- 
sures of oraL reading fluency from curriculum-based pas- 
sages are used as indicators of reading achievement (Shinn, 
1997).: . ' . 

Students' performance on these indicators is then compared 
to performance expectations, or "where we would expect 
children to perform," to identify children at risk of rea^ng 
disability or delay . Performance expectations may be derived 
from two sources: (a) local normative data or (b) performance 
associated with early reading success (Kaminski & Good, 
^1996). .V y 

In Mosenthal's contextual model, t^ stage integrates setting 
(school), task (specific reading measures), and learner (per- 
formance on critical indicators). This integrative model al- 
lows schools to exaihine learner performance hot only at the 
individual level, but also at the school leyel to determine the - 
magnitude of the problem. From thisbig-picture analysis, the 
scope and intensity of the intervention can, be assessed. 
Schools can be better prepared to respond to children's needs 
proactively through early screening .and identification. In . 
Stage I, a.centralized system of shideht-performance data is 
initiated and maintained at the school level to enable timely 
and informed decisions. This dynamic database and record- 
keeping system is a common feature of effective schools and 
is an essential feature of the SiM process. 



important feature of the d)mamic indicators is that they are 
drawn directly from skills essefntial to successful perfor- 
mance in the general education airriculum. For example, the 
oral-reading fluency measure draws directly from passages 
in the general education ciirriculum and therefore allows the 
teacher to assess a leariier's entry-level skills and growth. 
Assessment of ea ch student is in relation to relevant materials 
and the progress of all learners in order to assess whether a 
student with disabilities is learning enough. 

. Second, the big idea indicators need to allow for "continuous 
evaluation" of students' literacy skills as they change over 
time. Kaminski and Good (1998) noted that assessment mea- 
sures must be sensitive to changes in student performance to 
enable educators -to assess the effects of inteiVention in a 
; timely and formative manner. In addition, the measures must 
be easy-to adininister, capable of repeated and frequent 
adndnistration, and time efficient, and cost effective. The 
dynamic assessment bf big idea indicators is a first step in the 
SIM process and remains critical across stages. A summary of 
sample performance indicators by grade follows: 

IGndefgarten: (I)nset Recognition: reco^ize/irst 

‘ soundsinwords 

Letter Naming Fluency: name letters accu- 
rately and quickly V 

First Grade! Phorieihic Segmentation: produce phonemes 

^ ^ .in wordsi (auditory) . 

! Letter Naming. Fluency; name letters qccu- • 

. ' / rqtely and fluently 

Nonsense Word Fluency: proSMce /etier- 
: sound correspondences and use them to read\ 

. words * 

. . : Oral Reading Fluency: read words in con- 

nected text quickly and correctly ; 

Second Grade: Nonsense Word Fluency 

Oral Reading Fluency . . - 

Third Grade: Oral Reading Ruency 



Two points about dyhaniic indicators of big ideas are critical 
, to this and subsequent stages of the process: First, the premise 
behin4 "hig idea" indicators is that while these screening 
measures do not tell us everything about reading achieve- 
ment, they serve as valid ^d reliable predictors of sldlls, 
highly associated with later reading achievement. Deho (1992) 
describes such measures as indicators or "vital signs of growth 
in basic skills comparable to the vital signs of health used by 
physicians" (Deno, 1992, p. 6). Performance indicators pro- 
vide fast and efficient indication of reading well being of 
students with respect to important reading skills (Kaminski 
& Good, 1998). Children who score significantly below their 
peers, or in compar^pn to normative data on big idea indica- 
tors are considered at risk for later reading difficulty. An 



Stage H: Analyze Individual Performance 
AND Plan Instructional Groups ^ 

Using normative information from performance indicators of . 
"big ideas," individual student performance is analyzed to 
determine (a) the child's current level of performance and (b) 
other children who have similar perform^ce profiles. To 
provide a context for this process, consider the following 
data. In a school of 320 students, the mean perfonnance of 48 
first-grade children was 14 phonemic segments per minute 
(range = 0-70) and 25 letter n^es correct per minute (range 
= 0-79). Based on previous research (Good, personal coi^u- 
nication, August 28, 1997), first-^ade children who are sue- 
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cessful early readers caii segment words into phonemes at a 
rate of. 35-45 per- minute and identify 50-70 letter names 
correctly per minute. Though the mean performance hints at 
the magnitude of the problem> only an examination of indi^ 
vidual children's data reveals the scope of the problem re- 
vealed. Of the 48 cMdfen, 21 could segment no phonemes, 
and 13 could correctly identify fewer than 10 letter names 
correct in a nmute. - ' . 

Using a process devdoped by Shinn (1 997), children's perfor- 
^mance oh big idea indicators and other information from 
teachers is used to perform, "instructional triage"; that is, 
children who are at greatest risk are identified, as are children 
who are at some risk and children who are making adequate 
progress in early reading. To operationalize this process, we ^ 
use the following criteria: 

Intensive care students are those who are seriously at jisk ■ 
based on extreihely low performance on one or more perfor- 
mance iiidicator. Thegreater the number of measures and the 
lower the performance, the greater the risk. In general, these 
children are performing more than 2 standard deviations 
below the mean on local norms or expectedlevels of perfor- 
mance. ' ' 

students need systematic, strategic interyentipn and 
monitoring because of increased risk factors and Ipw perfor- 
mance. Their performance, however, is not as low as students 
in the intensive group. In gener^, the performance of these 
children falls more than T standard deviation, below the 
mean. ^ 

Benc/imflrfc students' performance seems to,be oh target on 
aitical literacy skills, and these students arehot cpnsidered at 
risk of reading delay, based on current performance. 

Simdar to children with serious medical conditions, children 



enable children to receive instruction that is more accurately 
aligned with the needs of. the learner. Groups should remain 
dynamic, and strategic monitoring of performance provides 
a mechanism for adjusting groups in response to instruction 
and assessment. 

The contexts involved in this Stage II include setting (school, 
classroom), task, learner, and teacher. The teacher ultimately 
exainines individual student performance data and deter- 
mines the composition of instructional groups. It is hkely at 
this stage, however, that teachers within or between grades 
niay want to examine the performance heterogeneity within 
their classrooms to determine, how to op tiniize learning 
opportunities for students. 

Stage ni: Set Ambitious Instructional Goals 

AND MOIOTOR FORMATTVELY- \ 

The next stage of the Schopl- wide InteiyentiPn Model iri- 
volves using individual student per fpimance' to set four- . 
week and long-term instructioiial goals. In early literacy, we 
have a reliable knowledge base to determine expected perfor- 
mance for early literacy success (Fuchs & Fiichs, 1994; 
Kaiiimski & Good, 1996; Hasbrouck & Tifidal, 1992; Markjell. 
. & Deno, 1997). For example/ in second grade, children gain 
approximately 1 .46 words correct per minute per week in oral 
reading fluency (Fuchs, Fuchs, Hamlett, Walz, & Gennann, 
1993), and students in the 50th percentile exit second grade 
reading approximately 90 -correct words per minute 
(Hasbrouck & Tindal^l992). Children 'who are success^ 
early readers segment words (i.e., demonstrate phonemic 
awareness) at a rate of approximately 35-45 phonemes per 
minute. These levels of expected performance are critical as 
we develop goals for children whose early reading trajector 
lies are less than adequate, and they serve an important 
function in the SIM process 



who are in need of intensive care m reading are in acute need 
of the most effective interventions available and require 
frequent mphitoring to ensure that their, reading perfor- < . 
mance does not remain. seriously low; Educators must inter- . 
vene with a sense of urgency. Strategic students are also at 
.risk, but their condition is less acute than intensive care 
students. Nonetheless, strategic students require more care- 
fully designed and delivered instruction than is typical of. 
most classrooms. Shiiin recoinmends monthly rnonitoiing on 
' critical readihg indicators to evaluate these students' perfor- 
mance. ’ 

'Once children's performance profiles are analyzed, children 
can he grouped according to reading performance in small ^ 
homogeri.eous groups designed for strategic intervention for 
children with intensive needs. As a nde, the iiumber. of 
students in intensive groups should be smaller than either the 
strategic or benchmark groups. A word of caution is war- 
ranted regarding grouping. The purpose of grouping is to 



If necessary, goals are established for multiple measures and' 
are monitored foimatively : Shiim (1997) recommends weekly 
mpnitoririg for children in the ihtensiye-rcare group and 
monthly monitoring for students in the strategic group.. All 
s^dents in the grade are measured quarterly on critical 
performance indicators to determine their progress toward, 
long-terin goals. Using the first-grade children previously 
discussed, the mean of intensive-care children was 0 on 
phonemic segmentation, and' 3 on letter-naming fluency. 
Usingexpected performance (i.e.,35-45 in phphemic segmen- 
tation) and a goal of achieving performance targets by mid- 
year (i.e., apprpximately 18 weeks), the weekly, goal is calcu-* 
la ted by diyidingThe target goal by'the number of weeks in 
the inteivehtion period. The 4-week goal is calculated by 
multiplying the weekly goal by four. To improve phonemic 
awareness for pux mtienrive first-grade students, the weekly 
goal is two phonemic segments gained per minute and the 4- 
week goal is 8 segments per minute. Within 18 weeks, at a 
gain of 2 segments per minute, students should reach the 
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target 35 segments per minute. The same process is used for 
each target measure of reading. 

Stage IV: Analyze iNTERVEism 

AND. Prioritize Ii^RVENTio^^ Dimhsjsions 

In Stages I-III, we set the context for what is ^guably the most 
critical and complex stage of the SIM Process: Intervention. 
The stages of the process thus far have allowed us to answer 
the.following questions: \ ^ ‘ 

• Which children are at greatest risk of early reading ^ 

.difficulty of disability?. ' 

• ' What is the magnitude of the problem? 

• Which children need the most intensive intervention? 

In Stage IV, the questions take on a different focus and include 
such queries as: 

• What are the reading goals of the school?. 

• Is instructional priority allocated to the big ideas of . 

' phonological awarenes|s, alphabetic understanding, 

. and automaticity with the code? ' 

• Does the assessment system of the school provide 
information to monitor students' progress? 

• What is the teachers' current knowledge of effective 

: reading practices, and how much staff development is 
necessary to support teachers? 

• Is the primary readmg curriculum program.effective 
and research based? 

• Are the instructional practices of. general, special, and 
remedial (Title I) teachers aligned to optimize learner 
performance? 




of instructional fit with the host environment. Top . often 
interventions fail because we have taken "Intervention A", 
and implemented it in "School B" with "Teachers C and D" 
without really understanding the fit between A, B, C, and D. 
A key difference of the SIM from other models is the focus, of 
intervention that moves beyond the learner to the school, 
classroom, teacher, curriculum, materials, and tasks. Contex- 
tuaL analysis is coordinated by site-based .coordinators in 
collabpration with grade-level intervention teams. Site-based 
coordinators are district- and school-based personnel who . 
know the school context and will continue to work, in the 
school for the duration of the process. In this process, grade- 
level teams work from a franiework of research-based prac- . 
tices (e.g., specific curriculum, peer, tutoring) and alterable 
variables (e.g., time, size of groups, concentration of low 
performers) to customize intervention models. The contexts 
and dimensions from which schools may "customize" mod- 
els are displayed in Figure 4. . V 



In the SIM, some decisions are made school wide for intensive 
children and sonie at the classroom and individual child 
level. At minimum, we recommend that the following di- 
iriensions be established as the "core" intervention features 
for an entire school binlding: 

. (a) redefme and set reading, vocabulary, and mathematics 

achievement goals; 

(b) use curriculum programs based on validated research 

principles; . > 

' , - .< ■ ' ' *■ . ■ ■ ' . . ■ - • • 

(c) . set a miiumum of 45 minutes of reading/ vocabulary 

instruction and 30 minutes of mathematics instruction' 

per day for students with disabilities or at.risk of 

academic learning problems; and 

(d) - institute a centralized system of student achievement 

data collectipn. / 

For example, in the first-grade classes we profiled earlier, 
readmg delay was hot restricted to first grade. Approxi- 
matdy 40% of all students in grades K-3 fell in the intensive 
care group. As a school, the faculty made several decisions 
that changed practice school wide (see School Context of the 
Conceptual Model). First, the faculty prioritized reading as 
the primary instructional focus for the year and set realistic 
and ambitious achievement goals for intensiye and strategic 
students. Readmg time was considered sacred, and all per- 
sonnel (e.g.. Title, administration, general educators, special 
educators, music), were involved in the school's intervention 
plan. A centralized ..system for reading achievement data, 
collection was instituted, and secretarial time was allocated 
for entering and maintaining the database. The context in 
these decisions was the setting (school, classroom). 

Next, all grade K-3 staff was debriefed on research-based 
principles of effective reading instruction. They reviewed 
several basal (i.e.. Open Court, ReadingMastery) and supple- 
mental reading programs (e g.. Phonemic Awareness for. 
Young Children, Ladders to Literacy, Read Naturally) to 
deterniine the one that best fit the needs of their learners and 
the resources of their classrooms. . All staff in’ the school 
received staff development on curriculum implementation 
and frequent technical assistance.' 

These "school-level" intervention dimensions were then ex- 
tended at each ^ade level. Grade-level teams currently meet 
every other week to decide how to find more time for inten- 
. sive students, how to regroup within grade to create more 
homogeneous groups, how to design and share lesson plans, 
and how to chart and report student performance progress: 
At the individual level, teachers make further decisions re- 
garding how to supplement instmctional opportunity for 
students at risk pf reading disabfiity or delay, ^me teachers 
" engage students in classwide peer tutoring, while others 
select from additional research-based practices to augment 
instruction^ opportimity. 
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In this model, soine interventions are standard across all 
grades and classrooms within the school, while other inter- 
ventions are discretionary. At every stage of the intervention 
definition process, collaborative teams constnict or customT 
ize the intervention from a menu of validated options. It is 
.this customization or ''fit'V within the school that further 
distinguishes the SIM from more traditional translations of 
research into practice. 

Once intervention components are finalized, dimensions are 
implemented for fom-wbek periods and.adjusted based on 
learner performance. All factors and adjustments within 
contexts are documented to evaluaite the effectiveness of site- 
based models. • ; ' 

StAGE V: Evaluate 

Formatively And MAm Instructional 
Adjustments . v • 

In this final stage of the SIM process, we illustrate the critical 
linkage between assessinent and instruction. Using student 
performance on big ideas indicators collected weekly for 
intensive' students and moniWy for strategic students, process 
toward goals is ev^uated to determine if the rate of progress 
is adequate to achieve established goals and eliminate risk of ; 
long-term reading difficulty. Li essence; we address the ques- 
tions: Is the student's current rate of progress sufficient to 
close the gap, and is the rate sufficient so the student will learn 
. enough to be on a positive trajectory toward reading success? 

Summary OF Model 

For children with reading disabilities or at risk of serious 
reading difficulty, the SIM is a data-based model for deter- 
mining: (a) who to target for intervention, (b) the magmtud^ . 
of the problem, (c) the amount of growth necessary to change 
. early reading trajectories, (d) essential diinensioiis of inter- 
veiition and their contextual fit, (e) the effectiveness of inter- 
vention, and (f) whether children are "learning enough'' 
(Camine, 1997). Based on the methodologicd integration of 
knowledge from general and special education research in 
assessment (e.g., Deno, 1992; Kaminski & Good> 1996; Shinn, 
1997), together with effective instiiictional design principles 
(Kameenui & Camine, 1998), validated methods of early 
reading instruction (Simmons & Kameenui, in press), and 
intervention models that fit the host environment (Sugm & 
Horner, in press), the SIM model can be used to intercept and‘ 
prevent early reading risk froin becoming lorig-tenn and 
intractable.. 

Conclusion 

If the widespread ci^ to educate "all" children (e.g.. Goals 
. 2000) is to be taken seriously and not viewed as just another , 
slogan in which "the rhetoric" of educating "all" is in effect 



the reality of educating "some" or even most (Kameenui, in 
press), then we face enorindus challenges. Perhaps the most 
important chaUerige is that of setting instructional priorities 
(e.g., beginning reading shoiild be the top priority for pri- 
mary and elementary schools), making the coirunitment to 
focus relentlessly and strategically on the priorities, and 
iinplemeriting a data-based intervention model (e;g., SIM — 
Schpolrwide Intervention Model) that provides a formative 
and continuous feedback loop about student performance. 
Finally, the intervention model must be embraced and con- 
ceptualized as a "primafy" programbf prevention and inter- 
vention from the very, outset, and with specific contexts and 
host environments in nriind. (Dnly then wUl educating all 
children become a reality. 
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